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NOVEMBER MEETING, 1897. 

The stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 11th instant, 
at three o'clock, p.m. ; Samuel A. Green, LL.D., Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

After the reading of the record of the last meeting the Vice- 
President said : — 

Since the last meeting of this Society, we have met with a 
great loss. The name of Justin Winsor has been stricken from 
the roll of our living members, as he died at his home in Cam- 
bridge, on October 22, at the age of sixty-six years. Only 
one short month ago he sat here as the presiding officer, and 
enriched our proceedings by an account of some of his pleasant 
experiences in England during the past summer. At that 
meeting, to all appearances, he looked as if he were good for 
many a year to come, but the issue proved otherwise. He 
was stricken down by a fatal illness, and died at the end of a 
few days. 

In his death scholarship has received a staggering blow 
which will long be felt in various branches of study, particu- 
larly in American history and bibliography. In regard to the 
early maps of this continent, he was, probably, better informed 
than any other person. His researches in Columbian litera- 
ture had brought to his knowledge the combined results of all 
the original investigators of the subject ; and on more than 
one occasion before this Society he has shown his complete 
mastery of the details of early American cartography. 

My acquaintance with Winsor began before he went to 
Cambridge, at a time when he was engaged on his " History of 
Duxbury," a work which was published before he entered 
college. At that early period in his literary life, a marked 
peculiarity of the man was his capacity for work, and the ease 
with which he turned it off; and this trait never forsook him. 
He always seemed to enjoy work, and the harder it was, the 
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easier it seemed to come to him. More than once, in talking 
with him, I have said that he was doing too much, and that 
he did not take recreation or vacation enough, when he would 
reply, with that pleasant smile so characteristic of him, " Oh ! 
I like work ; it is better than rest or recreation." 

Mr. Winsor was a great organizer, and he had the happy 
faculty of selecting the right persons for subordinate places, 
those who would work well together and carry out his plans. 
This was, in part, the secret of his success as librarian of the 
Boston Public Library, where all his lieutenants were so 
thoroughly loyal to him. They seemed to become infected 
with his enthusiasm, and it was felt down even in the lowest 
grades of service. When he took the office at the Public 
Library, there were those among his friends who looked with 
distrust on the appointment, as he was still untried in any 
public capacity ; but he made his presence there soon felt, and 
his success proved how ungrounded was their feeling. It took 
only a short time for him to show that he was a master of the 
situation, and that he held it in his grasp, — as he has often 
done since in other places. He was thoroughly acquainted 
with the minutest details of every subordinate position, and 
could give the proper orders in any department. While there 
he reduced the whole management of the library to a regular 
system, which worked to a charm ; and when the city dis- 
pensed with his services, it was a public misfortune. But 
what Boston then lost, Harvard gained. 

At Cambridge Winsor continued to grow, and he became a 
leader among librarians. It was largely through his efforts 
that the American Library Association was formed, which 
has done so much to make bibliothecal management recognized 
as a distinct science in the world of letters ; and he was the 
first president of that body. His pen was never idle, and he 
wrote much on many special subjects, particularly those bear- 
ing on library science and the technical history of books. The 
two most important works that came out under his editorship, 
perhaps, were the " Memorial History of Boston," and the 
" Critical and Narrative History of America," with which this 
Society had a nominal connection. At the time of his death, 
by general consent, Mr. Winsor was acknowledged to be the 
foremost librarian in the country, whether considered as an 
executive officer or as one familiar with the contents of books. 
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On his services as an historian and an original investigator of 
historical material, it is needless now to dwell, as his labors 
in those departments are so well known. He was chosen a 
member of the Historical Society, on June 14, 1877 ; and since 
then many of his literary productions have appeared in our 
Proceedings. 

It may be proper to add to these remarks that Mr. Winsor 
has bequeathed to the Society a valuable collection of books 
and volumes of maps, numbering two hundred in all, which 
will eventually come to the Library. 

Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., having been asked to speak of 
Mr. Winsor's services as Librarian of Harvard University, 
said : — 

Mr. Winsor was the first librarian I ever saw whose funda- 
mental policy, never lost sight of for a moment, was to get 
books used, even though they should be used up. Many li- 
brarians have diligently collected books and carefully stored 
them away ; he was diligent in collecting, but chiefly he tried 
to get books read and studied. In both the great libraries he 
administered, first in the Boston Public Library, and then in 
the Harvard University Library, he worked steadily to in- 
crease the home use of the books in his charge, and to facili- 
tate the use of them within the Library. He liked to record 
year by year the accessions to a collection, but he was far 
more interested in the statistics of circulation and use. He 
came to the Harvard Library in 1877, and within three years 
he was able to report that whereas in 1874-75 only fifty-seven 
per cent of the students in the Cambridge departments of the 
University made use of the Library, in 1879-80 seventy-seven 
per cent used it. In 1893 he mentions that out of 1,449 under- 
graduates only 41 made no recorded use of the Library. In 
all his annual reports he presents statistics on the use of the 
Library, and nothing gave him so much satisfaction as a dem- 
onstration of increasing use. 

He devised and put into operation a systematic method of 
admitting specially recommended students by the hundred to 
the shelves of the book-stack, so that they could freely handle 
the classes of books which most nearly concerned them. 
From the point of view of the ordinary librarian, this access 
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of many persons to the shelves was dangerous in the extreme, 
suggesting endless possibilities of misplacements, injuries, and 
losses. Mr. Winsor would run all these risks in order to offer 
all possible facilities to real students. 

Mr. Winsor's administration of the University Library was a 
very important factor in the development of the instruction 
given at Cambridge. In his first report as Librarian, written 
in 1878, he says : " I wish to see it [the Library] become not 
merely in complimentary phrase the centre of the University 
system, but in actual working, indispensable and attractive to 
all. The new methods of teaching in the University must 
necessarily render the Library more and more important 
among the various agencies of instruction." This service- 
ableness of the Library to all departments of instruction he 
constantly sought to make real and to increase. Thus he 
developed very much the practice of reserving for use in Gore 
Hall, on shelves accessible to all comers, large sets of books 
indicated by the instructors as desirable for students in their 
several classes. The number of books thus reserved by 
request of teachers was 3,330 in 1879-80 ; in 1895-96 the 
number was 7,742. He was extraordinarily liberal in con- 
senting to the withdrawal from Gore Hall of thousands of 
volumes for deposit in the detached laboratory and class-room 
libraries. His one thought was, Where will the books be of 
most use ? On the same principle he was always ready to 
send books to great distances for temporary use by learned 
men. For the teachers connected with the University he was 
disposed at all times to procure at once books which they 
desired for the better prosecution of their work. He advo- 
cated and brought about Sunday use and evening use of the 
Library. 

His careful oversight extended to every department of the 
Library, — to the ordering of books, the cataloguing, the shelv- 
ing, the binding, and the circulation. He took a strong in- 
terest in the University records and archives, and first made 
suitable provision in the Library for this special collection. 
But the object of Mr. Winsor's particular care and affection 
was the extensive and precious collection of maps, for which 
the Harvard Library has long been distinguished. For the 
American hemisphere he was the most learned and judicious 
cartographer in the world. 

5 
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The position of a University Librarian, surrounded by a 
large number of teachers and advanced students who are all 
specialists, and each of whom has a clear view of his own 
needs and of the claims of his subject, and but a dim percep- 
tion of the needs and claims of others, is often one of consid- 
erable embarrassment. Among the numerous departments of 
instruction Mr. Winsor held an even hand. His mind was 
open to all claims, old or new, and his decisions about the 
application of the Library income were eminently fair. He 
was tolerant of everything except abuse of Library privileges. 
If a teacher borrowed an unreasonable number of books, and 
kept them at home for months or years in violation of the 
regulations, the Librarian felt and showed indignation. If a 
student got possession of a reserved book, and hid it from his 
fellows, so that he might have the exclusive enjoyment of it, 
the Librarian wanted to have the culprit's name posted in 
sight of all comers. He deplored the losses of the Library by 
theft; but he was never willing to restrict the use of the 
books because of these losses. 

Mr. Winsor was considerate and gentle towards subordi- 
nates, while at the same time he exacted diligent, intelligent, 
and interested service. The whole staff of the Library from 
bottom to top was warmly attached to him. Towards the 
government of the University, on the other hand, Mr. Winsor 
had a strong feeling of respect and loyalty. He liked to serve 
bodies which have come down from the early years of the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay, bringing with them through 
centuries honorable traditions, stable policies, and public con- 
sideration. It suited his historical and antiquarian tastes to 
be employed in their service ; and he was always ready to 
defer to their wishes. 

Although Mr. Winsor's administration was absolutely dili- 
gent and thorough, his knowledge of the whole subject was 
so comprehensive, and his quickness in executive work was so 
great, that from his first coming to the Library in 1877 he had 
much leisure, in spite of the fact that he was harassed through- 
out his administration by the inadequacy of Gore Hall, and 
was repeatedly obliged to invent and carry out temporary 
makeshifts. This leisure he used with extraordinary diligence 
for twenty years in historical research, editorship, and author- 
ship. The precious fruits of these congenial labors are well 
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known to this Society. It was understood in 1877, between 
the new Librarian and the President of the University, that 
such leisure as he might get would be used in this scholarly 
and serviceable way. The Harvard chronicler of this period 
will probably remain in doubt whether the University then 
enjoyed the services of a Librarian who was an historical 
scholar, or of an historical scholar who was Librarian. 

It might naturally be asked why a man of Mr. Winsor's 
extensive and unusual learning took so little part in the his- 
torical instruction given at Cambridge. In the year 1892-93 
he did give a half-course on the effects of geographical dis- 
covery in North America on the struggle of England, France, 
and Spain for the possession of the Continent ; and for the 
current year a half-course by him was announced on geo- 
graphical discovery in North America and its cartographical 
relations ; but by his desire a note beneath this announcement 
stated, " There will be no examination in this course, and it 
cannot be counted toward a degree." The fact is that Mr. 
Winsor, though entirely willing to give instruction, was not 
willing to use the regular means of testing the attainments of 
students, and making record of those attainments as grounds 
of conferring a degree. He could not bring himself to use 
marks or grades, or to hold examinations, or to inform himself 
in any way about the industry and progress of the students 
who attended his courses. The elective system at Harvard 
University is a system ; it allows choice of study, but requires 
every student to pursue a definite number of studies, and to 
make at least some moderate attainment in each, and, as a 
system should, it regularly brings forward the great mass of 
students to a degree. This system did not commend itself* to 
Mr. Winsor's judgment, although the free election of studies 
was entirely to his mind. 

Mr. Winsor exercised a simple hospitality at his home. He 
liked to invite to his house strangers who came to visit the 
Library or the University at large; and he took pleasure in 
gathering about him the young instructors, particularly those 
connected with the departments of History and Geography. 
This external hospitality was a symbol of his mental hospi- 
tality. He was a true descendant of the Pilgrim Fathers, and 
his mind was ever open to new projects, new enterprises, and 
new truth. 
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The Hon. Mellen Chamberlain, having been called on, 
said : — 

Apart from Mr. Winsor's personal relations with many who 
loved and respected him as they loved and respected but few, 
his connection with libraries, his own historical works and his 
promotion of those of others, and his manifestation of admin- 
istrative and executive ability in many fields entitle him to 
most respectful and lasting remembrance. Others on this 
occasion have spoken, or will speak, of these characteristics 
of Mr. Winsor. You have asked me to say a few words on 
Mr. Winsor's connection with the Boston Public Library, 
chiefly, I must think, because I was his successor as Superin- 
tendent, or Librarian, as that officer was called in my day. 
But I had no personal knowledge of Mr. Winsor as superin- 
tendent, or was ever in the Library during his incumbency, 
or ever saw him save once when he came into the court in 
which I was sitting as judge, on some complaint which con- 
cerned the Library. 

You, Mr. President, on the other hand, were a trustee dur- 
ing his whole brilliant administration, and on his retirement 
were placed in charge of his office until my own election as 
Librarian. You therefore had an official obligation and the 
amplest opportunities for witnessing almost daily the extraor- 
dinary ability and devotion with which he discharged the 
manifold and exacting duties of his office, and of which you 
have just now most fittingly spoken. 

But though, as I have said, 1 had no personal acquaintance 
with Mr. Winsor during his official term, it is true that no 
sooner had I taken my chair than with special pains I en- 
deavored to understand the nature and extent of Mr. Winsor's 
library views, plans, and labors during his ten years' incum- 
bency. This endeavor included not merely a cursory exami- 
nation of the annual reports of the trustees, the examining 
committee, and the librarian, but a study of them with a 
thoroughness which I had brought to the study of but few 
things save those relating to my profession. I was not only 
amazed, but quite dismayed at the prospect of attempting to 
fill an office which I had not sought, but to which I had been 
elected while endeavoring to promote the election of a friend. 

Mr. Winsor was a trustee in 1867, and made chairman of 
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the examining committee for that year, and wrote their report. 
This report attracted attention far and wide as a masterly, 
indeed as an unprecedented, presentation of all conceivable 
questions relating to the public library and its constituents. 
The latter he justly regarded as including every member of the 
community, old and young, rich and poor, and was perhaps the 
first who did ; and he endeavored to determine their relative 
rights whether as students of science, of philosophy, of history, 
of belles lettres, or of those who sought to gratify their taste 
for the more popular forms of literature. Nor was this a 
merely sentimental regard for the rights of the poor. It was 
a real purpose which he practically achieved when he became 
superintendent, and not without difficulty ; for the trustees 
were not a unit as to the practicability of such a plan. 

He investigated and reported on the increase of the collec- 
tion, and the means which might be relied on for its continued 
growth on lines which would satisfy the reasonable demands 
of the people. Did the catalogue system afford to the public 
reasonably prompt access to the collection ? Were the expen- 
ditures judicious? Was the library open as much as was pos- 
sible ? Was it useful to all classes? Were the facilities of the 
reading-rooms capable of being improved? In short, he in- 
vestigated and reported on all matters which concerned the 
improvement of the library. 

Such investigations and reports are not unprecedented. 
They are common in all countries, and in all departments of 
affairs. The difficulty is that in many, perhaps most, cases, 
even where the remedy is within the power of the official, he 
remains content with the wisdom of his recommendations, 
and makes little or no effort to realize them. Not so with 
Mr. Winsor. He was not an idealist, still less a mere theorizer. 
He was the most practical man I ever knew in bringing things 
to pass. I well recollect on reading this masterly report, that 
during his superintendency he brought about every change 
and every new thing which he recommended with a complete- 
ness and thoroughness exampled in our history, so far as I 
recall, only by Alexander Hamilton's success in regard to the 
adoption by Congress of those celebrated financial measures 
which he recommended, and with which was connected the 
sudden and unprecedented success of the new government. 
And I may as well say now, as at any other time, that Mr. 
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Winsor's administrative and executive powers were not re- 
stricted to the management of libraries or co-operative histor- 
ical enterprises. I think that had he been put in management 
of a great railroad or manufacturing corporation, in three 
months after accession he would have made changes which 
would have done honor to a Vanderbilt or a Jay Gould. 

There is another fact which I most particularly desire to 
mention. When I came to the Public Library, I found it in 
perfect order and running itself, so to speak, without the need 
of a directing head. This was due to the efficiency of Mr. 
Winsor's administration. He had trained his assistants to 
self-discipline and correct habits. Others in various fields of 
administration have done the same ; but with a tendency, as 
is too often seen, to relapse when the strong personality has 
been withdrawn. But what seems to me most remarkable is, 
that during my twelve years of administration I discovered 
no such tendency; for Mr. Winsor had not only formed cor- 
rect habits in his associates, but he had also formed their per- 
manent character, as may be seen in those who now survive 
hiin, twenty years after his retirement from the Library. 

I have said that I did not know Mr. Winsor while he was 
Librarian, but after I became one our relations were intimate. 
I not only received valuable assistance from him in the per T , 
plexities of my new office, but he honored me with his friend- 
ship. He was often in my house and I in his for days every 
year after he had his summer residence in the country. 
During his late visit to England, though overwhelmed by 
official duties as president of the American Library Associ- 
ation, and social affairs, he found time to write to me several 
long and interesting letters. They were realistic. In them 
was no gush. They contained exactly what I wished to know. 

I allude to these personal relations as giving me a certain 
right to say what I am now about to say. 

Mr. Winsor once wrote me that he had little confidence in 
what is called the "philosophy of history." He believed — as 
his work shows — in letting the facts tell their story without 
the interjection of the opinions of their collector. I have no 
doubt that he was led to this opinion by his possession of two 
mental powers not often exhibited. First, he saw facts more 
swiftly and more accurately than most men do, however able ; 
that is, he saw beneath the husks or other wrappings to the 
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essential quality of the thing. And secondly, he saw — what 
is equally rare — the relation of one fact to another, and their 
correlation to any particular period or event. Hence history 
as he wrote it is concrete, not imaginative. Nor was his ar- 
rangement or collocation of the observed facts less exact or 
effective. As an attempt to make more clear what I wish to 
say let me give an extemporaneous illustration, first remarking 
that Mr. Winsor seems to have arranged his knowledge in all 
departments scientifically. Had he studied mineralogy (or 
any other natural science) without special knowledge of its 
classification by its masters, he, by original mental qualities, 
would have sought to discover the essential characteristics of 
each specimen, and then their essential relations to each other, 
and then arranged them in their just correlation, which would 
constitute the history of the science without the aid of any 
theoretical speculations. I do not mean to say that Mr. Winsor 
thought that the conclusions of profound thinkers on such sub- 
jects were without value, but that he would value more highly 
the results of scientific examinations of the essential facts. 

With these views Mr. Winsor wrote his histories. Of course, 
the difficulty of this mode of treatment is that for the most 
part people lack Mr. Winsor's insight. I say most people ; of 
course, there have been in all ages those who possessed this 
power, to which in no small measure they owe their success 
and reputation ; but speaking for myself, and having in mind 
my limited acquaintance Avith our historical productions, I am 
willing to say that I have never read the works of an Ameri- 
can of this generation who has shown the possession of this 
faculty in like measure as Mr. Winsor possessed it. 

He seems to have begun his studies and pursued them in 
this habit of classification and arrangement of whatever he 
saw, read, or thought. His memory was almost preternatur- 
ally quick and retentive. Therefore he was always ready. 
He never was obliged to fumble for his authorities. In the 
dark he could find the book he needed for reference, and 
turn to the page which would answer his inquiry. Perhaps 
I may relate an instance of this which occurred in my own 
house. We were discussing some historical question, when 
a difference between us arose as to a question of fact. 
" Have you such a book in your library ? " he asked ; and be- 
fore I could answer him, he said, glancing at my shelves, " Oh, 
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yes, I see it," and seizing it without the trouble of consulting 
the index, turned at once to the page he desired to consult. 
In my astonishment I asked him how lately he had read the 
work. " Not for ten years," he replied. " Your memory for 
pages is rather extraordinary," I replied. " It is fairly service- 
able," was his answer. 

Mr. Winsor's insight as to men was no less acute and accu- 
rate than his insight as to the facts of history. He was for 
many years president of the American Library Association, 
which I attended so long as I was a librarian. This associa- 
tion had its fair share of cranks and impracticable theorists. 

I never saw Clay, Blaine, or Reed in the Speaker's chair ; 
but I have served in both houses of the General Court when 
they were presided over by men of distinction, and I think I 
may say without exaggeration that I have never known any 
presiding officer who sooner got control of his assembly or 
handled it more efficiently or judiciously for the progress of 
the business in hand. 

In concluding these extemporaneous remarks, I wish merely 
to add that I have known men who could do some things 
and say some things in a way that Mr. Winsor could not ; but 
in the variety of gifts of a high grade, in the completeness 
of his intellectual and moral character, I have known no one 
whom I more respected, or whose qualities I have more sin- 
cerely wished were my own. 

Mr. Charles C. Smith, having been called on, said: — 

It has been well said by one of our most valued associates, 
that in the fourteen years since the death of George Dexter 
this Society has suffered no loss from its working membership 
so great as by the death of Justin Winsoi\ Mr. Dexter, who 
was compelled by ill health to resign the office of Recording 
Secretary a few months before his death, had been a member 
for only six years : Mr. Winsor, who was elected in the same 
year as Mr. Dexter, had rounded out twenty years of varied 
activity as member of the Council, Corresponding Secretary, 
and Vice-President. But their names will always be associated 
together in the memories of those who are most familiar with 
the work of the Society in the last twenty-five years. Both were 
men of large and various acquirements, thoroughly interested 
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in promoting the objects for which this Society was organized, 
and both rendered services here never to be forgotten. Both 
were in the full vigor of their intellectual powers, and from 
both many further and not less important services might 
reasonably have been looked for, if they had been longer 
spared to us. Winthrop, Ellis, Deane, Richard Frothingham, 
and many of those whose loss we have most deeply felt, had 
reached a period of life when labor had long ceased to be a 
pleasure ; but of Mr. Winsor no one could say this who saw 
him presiding here a month ago. 

Of what he did elsewhere, as the head of the Boston Public 
Library, as Librarian of Harvard University, as a writer for 
the periodical press, as an editor, and as an historian, I scarcely 
need say a word. Seventeen years ago the late Henry Brad- 
shaw, Librarian of the elder University of Cambridge, said 
of Mr. Winsor that he stood at the head of their profession. 
That pre-eminence he never lost. His mind was singulai-ly 
fertile in expedients for promoting the largest and most con- 
venient use of books, and his executive capacity was only less 
than his insatiable love of work. As a writer, he had a clear, 
vigorous, and pointed style, which sometimes, indeed, left a 
sting behind. As an editor, he took all knowledge for his 
province, and his supplemental notes in the " Memorial History 
of Boston " and in the " Narrative and Critical History of 
America " filled all the gaps which his contributors had left. 
As an historian, his works form a permanent addition to his- 
torical literature, and he touched no subject which he did not 
bring out into a new and more luminous atmosphere. In 
cartography, his latest and favorite field of labor, he had 
gained a foremost place, and his opinions were eagerly sought 
for, and were accepted as of well-nigh determining weight. 

As a member of this Society, his labors began with his elec- 
tion, and continued with ever-increasing extent and value 
down to the last week of his life. At the first meeting which 
followed the reading of his acceptance of membership, our 
printed Proceedings make record of the fact that Mr. Winsor, 
" who had but recently returned from the Library Conference 
in London," spoke " of a visit he made to the library of the 
Bishop of London at Fulham, where he saw the original man- 
uscript of Governor Bradford's ' History of Plymouth Planta- 
tion,' printed by this Society in 1856, which he hoped might 

6 
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yet be restored to this country." 1 At our last meeting, which 
was held just one week after his arrival home from another 
Library Conference in London, he mentioned a recent conver- 
sation with another Bishop of London, and related some curi- 
ous and interesting facts connected with the return of the 
Bradford manuscript. His first communication and his last 
communication to this Society had reference to the earliest 
history of the Old Colony, of which he was a loyal sou. At 
the Annual Meeting, in 1879, he was elected a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Council, where he served for 
two years ; and at the expiration of his term he succeeded 
Mr. Deane as Corresponding Secretary. On the death of 
Mr. Parkman he was transferred to the Vice-Presidency. No 
one was more regular or more prompt at the meetings of the 
Council or of the Society. Both there and here his wide 
knowledge of men and books was always at the service of his 
associates ; and no one took a deeper interest in everything 
connected with the welfare of the Society. All, or nearly all, 
the later volumes of our Proceedings have been enriched by 
his contributions to their pages ; and we have all seen with 
what dignity lie presided at our meetings when the President 
was absent. A thoroughly equipped scholar, a tireless worker, 
an agreeable companion, a steadfast friend, has gone from our 
number. 

Mr. Winsor had a prosperous, happy, and fruitful life. Edu- 
cated at home and abroad with the best advantages, he found 
at a comparatively early age the place for which his education 
and his tastes alike fitted him ; and thenceforward his time 
was spent in congenial pursuits and among cherished friends. 
Honors and appreciation came to him in rich abundance. But 
three years ago he experienced the one great sorrow of his life, 
in the sudden death of his only child, a married daughter ; and 
he was never afterward, I think, the same man. What such 
a loss must mean he already knew by sympathy. " Oh, the 
hazard of an only child ! I have one ! " he wrote to a fi iend 
twelve years before. After a brief interval he resumed his 
labors here and elsewhere, but the chief zest of life was gone, 
never to be recovered. At our meeting in January, 1895, his 
seat was vacant, and for some months he took little part in 
our proceedings ; but in the following November he read an 

1 See Proceedings, vol. xv. p. 880. 
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elaborate paper on " The Earliest Printed Books connected 
with the Aborigines of New England." Our last published 
volume of Proceedings contains, besides mention of the re- 
marks made by him as presiding officer or in the course of 
some discussion, five communications from his pen, — three of 
them of considerable length. They were the last fruits of a 
singularly industrious and useful life. 

Professor Albert Bushnell Hart spoke substantially as 
follows : — 

To most of the members of this Society Mr. Winsor was an 
associate, a valued friend; you shared his labors, some of you 
were collaborators in his greatest work ; you sat with him in 
council, and enjoyed his hearty pleasure in the society of his 
classmates and old friends. Thei - e was another side in his 
life, and I desire to express the feelings which he aroused in a 
younger generation, who looked up to him as a master in the 
craft upon which they were entering. This is a side which 
comes home to me to-day ; and I have felt his influence so long 
and so deeply, and the sense of personal loss is so strong that 
it is hard to say anything. 

We all knew that Mr. Winsor was a great librarian, and we 
all knew the extent and the value of his literary work. Equally 
important were his relations with young men, and the effect 
which his personality and his interest had upon them. For 
many years it was his pleasure to gather about him, at his own 
home and elsewhere, students and young instructors. He 
entered into their organizations ; he repeatedly entertained the 
Harvard Historical Society ; he was at the time of his death 
president of the Harvard Memorial Society, to which he freety 
gave time and the advantage of his great learning. His home 
for years overflowed with eager young life. There is in 
existence a photograph taken on Robert 0. Winthrop's estate, 
which shows Mr. Winsor, Mr. Winthrop, Dr. Ellis, and Francis 
Parkman, — all now gone to their rest, — with a background 
of young men, members of the Harvard Historical Society of 
that time : the picture well typifies the relation which Mr. Win- 
sor loved to keep up with the younger generation. 

Nor was this a passive relation only ; there was in Mr. Winsor's 
character and in his habits of work something which drew the 
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affection and stimulated the purposes of those who knew him. 
First of all, there was his cordial, kindly, genuine desire to put 
young men forward, to bring them into the acquaintance of the 
learned, to set chances in their way. Some of them he retained 
as writers for his " Narrative and Critical History " ; to others he 
passed on some of the opportunities of literary work which were 
always being pressed upon him. I cannot forget, what many 
of you know, that my own membership in this honorable Soci- 
ety is due to Mr. Winsor's confidence in me at a time when I 
had done little to show that that confidence was justified. And 
I know that there are many of my generation who have expe- 
rienced the same sort of kindness, and have the same feeling of 
grateful affection. 

Another thing which always impressed those younger than 
himself was Mr. Winsor's irresistible pertinacity : whatever he 
undertook to do was done, — he measured his own powers so 
well that the "Narrative and Critical History" was finished 
almost to a day in the contract time. No matter how heavy a 
task he assumed, he carried it through. 

Mr. Winsor's "infinite capacity for taking pains" was an- 
other memorable quality. No labor was too minute for him. 
He loved the truth, and sought for it at the ultimate sources 
of truth. He hated shams, and had in reserve a special and 
delightful pepperiness for those who practised them. I remem- 
ber a case of a very self-assertive young man, who came with 
flamboyant letters of introduction, and the manuscript of an 
atlas of the world's history ; when Mr. Winsor ascertained 
that he had little education, no special preparation, and no 
knowledge of languages, he expressed his mind to that young 
man in a way to make him doubt the value of his labors. 

I will not speak of the personal loss which M 1 '- Winsor's 
death brings. We have all lost a friend in him ; but it goes 
much deeper than that with me. When he left us, my heart 
went out after him as did Elisha's, — " My father, my father, 
the chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof!" 

William W. Goodwin, D.C.L., spoke briefly of the broad 
and liberal spirit in which Mr. Winsor had administered the 
Harvard University Library, cordially indorsing what Presi- 
dent Eliot had said, and adding some further illustrations of 
Mr. Winsor's desire to increase its usefulness. 
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Mr. W. P. Upham communicated the following account of 
a collection of papers among the Suffolk Court Files (being 
the case numbered 65,640) relating to what was known as the 
Canada Expedition of 1747. 

These papers may be found to give valuable information, 
hitherto unpublished, to the student of the military opera- 
tions at that period immediately succeeding the capture of 
Louisbourg. 

An action of trespass on the case was brought by Governor 
Shirley against Samuel Waldo at the Inferior Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, in January, 1748-9, the cause of action being that 
Waldo had not rendered his "reasonable account" of certain 
large sums placed in his hands for the purpose of paying off 
the soldiers, officers, etc., who were enlisted in the proposed 
expedition against Canada. The damage claimed was £12,000. 
The judgment at the Inferior Court was in favor of Waldo. 
Shirley appealed to the Superior Court of Judicature in Feb- 
ruary, 1748^9, where the former judgment was reversed, and 
judgment was rendered for Shirley to recover £500 and costs. 
On this judgment Shirley obtained a Writ of Review, claiming 
that the judgment should have been for £12,000, the original 
damage claimed. 

Among the papers in the case are the following of special 
interest : — 

The 5th paper is a " Memorial " by Shirley to the Superior 
Court, April 25, 1749, in which complaint is made tha't Waldo 
had not delivered to him the vouchers as he, Shirley, con- 
tended ought to have been done. Benjamin Prat was counsel 
for Shirley. 

The 6th paper is the Answer of Waldo, April 28, 1749, in 
which he appears to give a very clear and ample defence of 
his action as to the vouchers. Benjamin Kent was counsel 
for Waldo. 

The 7th paper is a copy of a bond to prosecute a Review by 
Samuel Waldo, April 15, 1749. 

The 8th paper is a letter of instructions from Shirley to 
Waldo, October 28, 1747. 

The 9th paper is a letter from Waldo to Shirley, February 
21, 1748-9, as to the accounts aad vouchers. (See below 
these two papers in full.) 
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The 10th paper is another letter from Waldo to Shirley, 
October 19, 1748, and gives a full account of the matter as to 
the vouchers. 

The 11th and 12th papers are two letters from Shirley, the 
first of June 26, 1748, to Waldo, and the second of October 
29, 1748, to Thomas Hutchinson as to the same subject. 

Then follows a great number of Accounts, Muster Rolls, 
Pay Rolls, Lists of Deserters, Receipts, and Depositions. 

The 111th paper is an interesting deposition by Eliakim 
Hutchinson, Esq., of Boston, April 11, 1749, that there was 
"extreme discontent " among the men " on their orders for 
allowing 'em but 2 d a Day." 

" That this Declarant soon after this was in Company with Govf Shirley 
& Brig, Waldo, when Governour Shirley told Brig r : Waldo that Mr 
Knowles & himself had agreed that the non Commission Officers & 
Private men of his & Brig' Dwights late Regiment should have the 
following Pay making the usual Stoppages out of it for Poundage 
Chelsea Hospital & Agency a Serg 1 12? a Corporal & Drumer 8? & a 
private man 6* & likewise to Stop for medicines 6 d a month from 
a Serg 1 : 4 d . a month from a Corporal & Drummer & 3 d . a month from a 
Private man these particulars this Declarant well remembers were 
Orders given by Govf Shirley to Brig' Waldo when he was present & 
that this settlem': of the Soldiers pay was determin'd on by Govf Shirley 
& Admiral Knowles was before the riot arose here the 17\ h NovT 1747 
& this Dep': has heard them in their Discourse several times mention 
this their beforemention'd agreement." 

The 116th paper is a deposition, April 11, 1749, by John 
Shirley (son of the Governor) to the same effect. 

[Court Files Suffolk No. 65640, 8th paper.] 

[1] Boston October 28 th 1747 

Sir 

In Pursuance of his Majestys Commands signified to his Excell cy ' 
Governour Knowles and me, I hereby direct and require you to cause 
the inclosed Discharge of the Troops rais'd for the intended Expedi- 
tion against Canada forthwith to be read or published among the 
Officers & Soldiers of the Regiment of Foot under your Command 
rais'd for the aforesaid Service, in such manner as you shall think most 
convenient and proper; and to discharge 'em accordingly out of his 
Majestys said Service from the 31° day of this Instant October: and 
whereas it is Expressed in the inclosed Discharge that all the Troops 
(except four hundred) are thereby discharged ; you are not to under- 
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stand that any Soldiers is to be kept in his Majestys Service ag st his 
will & free Consent; But only that four hundred of 'em who are will- 
ing to continue in the Service, for the Defence of his Majestys Garri- 
son at Annapolis Eoyal for the space of one year, and to be discharged 
at the end of it, shall be continued in Pay for that Purpose and receive 
a Bounty of £15 old Tenour as an Encouragement, besides, to be 
forthwith paid with the wages due to 'em for their past Services, and 
Cloathiug delivered to 'em before they embark ; and you are to return 
to me, as soon as may be five setts of Muster Polls of the several 
Officers and Soldiers of the Regim! under your Command, distinguish- 
ing the Companys into which they were form'd with the respective 
times of every Officers entring into his Majestys Service & days, on 
which the Soldiers were enlisted into it; also an account of the Deaths 
of the Officers and men, which have happen'd to dye since they entred 
into the Service, w* the times when they happen'd ; as also of the 
Dismissions & Desertions of any of the Soldiers & times of their being 
discharged & deserting, togeather with an Account of the Commission 
& Non Commission Officers and private men of your Regiment now 
remaining in the Service all which Rolls Lists, and accounts must be 
duly certified by the proper Officers under their hands upon Oath to be 
taken before me. 

You are also to give orders to the several Captains or other Com- 
manding officers of the Companies of your Regiment to Collect the 
Arms & Accoutrements of the Soldiers belonging to the Companies 
under their respective Commands, in order to be delivered to such offi- 
cer, as I shall appoint to receive the same from 'em, and kept for his 
majestys further Service and you are to acquaint the said Captains that 
they are Chargeable with the said Arms and Accoutrements and 
Accountable for such of 'em, as shall not be delivered up for his 
Majestys Service. — 
To Brigadier General Waldo 

[2] The men are to be paid of at the following rates Viz' such of the 
Private men, who have not march'd out of the Province in this Service, 
are to receive after the rale of 6? Sterling # day, out of which a Stop- 
page must be made of 4 d for their Provisions, so that there will remain 
to be paid in money to them 2 d Sterling # day, the Corporals after the 
rate of 8 d Sterling $ day out of which the same Stopage is to be made 
for their Provisions, so that 4 d Sterling $ day will remain to be paid 
in money to them, the Sargeants after the Rate of I s Sterling'^? day, 
out of which the like Stoppage is to be made for their Provissions, so 
that there will remain 8 d Sterling $ day to be paid in money to them ; 
and this is agreable to the terms of their Enlistments in which no more 
is promised than the usual Pay of his Majestys Troops Viz' 6 d Sterling 
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$ day for a Private man 8 a for a Corporal & l 8 for a Sargeant, out of 
which they find themselves with Provisions, and where Provisions are 
found for them, as in the Case of L' Gen 1- Phillips's Regiment in Gar- 
rison at Annapolis Royal & in Newfoundland a Stoppage of 4 d Sterling 
f day is made out of their Pay for it ; & in this Case it makes no dif- 
ference with respect to the Soldiers, that Provisions have been generally 
found for 'em at the Charge of the Colonies, where they were rais'd & 
not the Crown's ; For that was not given 'em as the Bounty of the 
several Colonies, but was required by his Majesty from those Colony's 
to be done in Ease * of the National Expence, & as what was their 
reasonable part of the Charges to be incurr'd by the late intended Ex- 
pedition, set on foot cheifly for the immediate Benefit of the several 
Colonies concern'd in it ; and considering that those Troops have not 
marched out of their respective Colonies, they have no Pretence to ex- 
pect more than what was promised 'em by the Terms of their Inlist- 
ment & ought to be satisfied with that. — 

As to all those Levies which have marched out of the several Colo- 
nies, where they were rais'd except those sent to Nova Scotia, an 
allowance of 2 d Sterling $ day extraordinary to them upon that Con- 
sideration will be sufficient ; but to those Troops w ! 1 were sent to Nova 
Scotia or Embarked for that Province, tho they had the misfortune thro 
Shipwreck & Sickness not to arrive there, M n Knowles and I think 
they ought to have on account of their Service and hard Duty, w ! 1 Oc- 
casioned 'em a greater Expence of Cloaths & other things than the rest 
of the Troops had 6 d Sterling $ day above their Provisions 2 from the 
Time cf their Embarkation for Nova Scotia, till their return to their 
several Colonies ; before and after w ch times a Stopage must be made 
out of their Pay for their Provisions & they receive no more in money 
than 2 d $ day, & the several Levies are to be paid off accordingly 
after those Rates. 

And the several Captains are to make returns of what Sum or Sums 
of money have been paid to every man in their respective Companys. 
[3] And you are to acquaint the several Officers of your Regiment 
that if they find any of the men have entertained an expectation of 
retaining their Arms, they should observe to 'em, that in the Case of 
the Troops first rais'd in this Province for the Expedition against Can- 
a la in Queen Anns time, tho her late Majesty had (among other things) 
for an Encouragement to men to enlist for that Service expressly prom- 
ised that they should retain 3 their arms, (which is not promised by his 
Majesty in this Expedition) and those Troops had actually proceeded 
out of y e Province as far as [Blank] in their march towards 

1 This word substituted for " convenience." 

2 This word substituted for " Permissions." 
8 These last three words underscored. 
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Canada where they staid a considerable time (which these Troops have 
not done) yet upon orders being sent to disband 'em the Massachusetts 
Government obliged 'em to deliver up their Arms to be kep't for his 
Majestys Service when the Expedition should be prosecuted, & that in 
this Case the duke of New Castle has only signified in his Letter to 
me that his Majesty had laid aside the design of prosecuting " the 
Expedition against Canada for the present." 1 

I am also to acquaint you that his Majesty having Commanded M r 
Knowles & me to keep such a Number of the American Levies in Pay, 
as we shall judge sufficient to protect Nova Scotia ag 8 .' the French of 
Canada, and the Season of the year being too far advanc'd to admit of 
anything furthers being done this winter than to reinforce the Garrison 
at Annapolis Eoyal, we have determined to keep four hundred of 'em 
in Pay for that Service, and I doubt not but your Zeal for his Majestys 
Service will prompt you to do every thing in your Power for engaging 
as many Soldiers of your Regiment, as you can to go upon that Duty 
upon the Encouragement and Terms I have herein before mentioned. 
I am 
Sir 

Your most Hum b . le Servt 

W Shirley 
P. S. I desire you would assure the 

Soldiers that I will use my best 

Endeavours to obtain Pay from 

this Govern? over and above his Majestys for all such of 'em, as have 

been employed either in marching or scouting, or in Garrison for the 

defence of the Frontiers of this Province 

W. Shirley 

Copy of the original Exam 3 $ Sam Winthrop Cler 2 
[Indorsed] The Gov™ orders to Brig r Waldo 
Oct" 28, 1747. 

filed in Court. 

[9 th paper.] 

Sir, — Had your Excellency comply'd with either of the many Prom- 
ises, You have been pleas'd to make me by Mf Speaker Hutchinson & 
D r Clarke respecting the Settlement of the depending Accounts of the 
Regiment, which has now been disbanded near Sixteen Months I should 
not have had occasion for this address — And tho it may seem needless 
from my Vouchers being deliver'd M r Hutchinson the second Nov' last, 
& your having the day following a Copy thereof and several Accounts 
arising therefrom being since deliver'd — Yet in order the better to 
demonstrate to all Persons that now are, or hereafter may be Concerned, 

1 These last three words underscored. 

2 Samuel Winthrop was Clerk of the Superior Court of Judicature. 

7 
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the unreasonableness of my detention by a Vexatious Suit for Twelve 
thousand pounds Sterling, I send by the Notary the whole account of 
my Transactions since I began to make Payment to the Regiment. 
You '11 find Sir, if ever you are Pleas'd to look over 'em that they vary 
fery little from those you have already, and that I have over ballanced 
all your Demands Fourteen hundred Seventy Six Pounds, Twelve 
shillings & 5 d K Sterling — I have therefore Inclosed another General 
Account of the Pay due to me on the Regiments Account being Four 
thousand nine hundred Seventy Three Pounds & eleven pence halfpeny 
Sterling which I desire you '11 be pleas'd to send me by M r Notary 
Marion one or more Setts of Bills for on the R 1 ' Hon b ! e the Paymaster 
General on Receipt of which I shall give such a Discharge as you think 
proper without Subjecting myself to your future Demands, as was pro- 
posed to be done about the latter End of last October : the Treatment 
I have since met with has been of sufficient Caution to me, to come into 
no such Measures 

I am with due Respect 

Boston Feb? 21?' 1748. Your Excellencys 

His Exeelhy Gov: r Shirley. Most Obedient & Most humble 

Servf 

S A Waldo 
Copy exam" ^ Sam Winthrop Cler 

[Indorsed] 21" Feb. 1 ? 1748 

Brig 1 ; Waldo Lett? 

filed in Court 

N. N° 2 & O. N? 2 

Mr. Upham further said that the following paper, though 
not found with the preceding documents, appears to have be- 
longed with the same case : — 

[Boston Se]pt r 29"' 1747 I Do hereby acknowledge to have agreed 
with M r Samuel Annis of Boston, to proceed as a Pilott [with the] 
army now going against the Indians to Penobscott River and parts 
adjacent, and do hereby promise to Pay him att the rate of Thirty 
Pounds, old Ten 1 ; f month for the time he may be on that March or 
Scout, or such part thereof as his share of the scalps may fall short of 
that sum, and if his share be more he is to have the full Benefit 
thereof in lieu of Wages, witness my hand 

S* Waldo 
Ent d 

[Indorsed] Samuel Annis £30 

No. 6. 

There is also on the back what appears to be a signature of 
" Samuel Annis," probably intended as a receipt. 
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Mr. Abner C. Goodell, Je., communicated a copy of the 
commission from Queen Anne granting the office of Attorney- 
General of Massachusetts to Paul Dudley, and said: — 

I ask permission to supplement the list of Attorneys-General 
of Massachusetts which I communicated at our meeting of 
June 13, 1895, by a copy of the royal commission granting 
that office to Paul Dudley in 1702. The fact that such a 
commission was issued is mentioned by our historians, but 
nowhere, to my knowledge, does its tenor appear in print. 
In my former communication I made no mention of it, because 
my purpose then was to notice actual appointments only, and 
the same year in which this crown commission issued, Dudley 
took the office by appointment from his father, then governor 
of the province. That this exercise of the local authority 
was a concession to popular sentiment seems probable from 
the circumstance, mentioned in my former paper, that in 1715, 
upon rumor of the appointment of a new attorney-general by 
the Crown, the Council concurred with the representatives in 
choosing Dudley to the office which he had formerly held 
solely by executive appointment, which choice was consented 
to by the governor, thus uniting the local legislative and ex- 
ecutive authority against foreign interference. It is true that, 
later, a heated controversy upon the subject ensued between 
the legislature and the agents of the Crown, — the former 
affirming its authority to elect, and denying the governor's 
authority to appoint, and consequently impeaching the regu- 
larity of the proceeding upon which the attorney-general's 
claim to his office for the first fifteen years of his incumbency 
was based. But although in this controversy the legislature 
triumphed in the first issue, and for thirteen years continued 
to fill the office by annual election, the significance of the 
victory was impaired by the fact that, in order to a valid elec- 
tion, the consent of the governor was necessary and had 
actually been given in every instance. From 1729, however, 
when at length the legislature yielded, the governor exercised 
his power of appointment by and with the advice and consent 
of the Council ; and from that time forth we find no claim 
made or hinted of the right of the Crown to appoint. 

The paper I now submit came to my hands quite recently 
as one of a series of documents which I am contributing to 
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the publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, from 
my gleanings in the Public Record Office in London ; and, 
by permission, I offer it for our printed Proceedings, since it 
is so closely connected with my former communication alluded, 
to. It is recorded on the patent-roll, 2 Anne, part 2, mem- 
brane 1. It is largely in abbreviated Latin, after the style 
common in early entries of public proceedings in the British 
archives. To one familiar with those archaic contractions, 
it is not difficult to render its essential meaning in English. I 
have therefore prepared a translation, which I submit to be 
printed with it. Possibly in some instances I may have mis- 
taken the omitted terminal letters intended to indicate number 
and case ; hence I would esteem it a favor, if the transla- 
tion is accepted by the Committee on Publication, to have a 
copy of the proof presented to our associate Mr. Haynes for 
his critical revision. 

Regina Omnibus ad qnos % Satfm Sciatis quod Nos pro diversis 
bonis Causis et Consideraconibus Nos ad preseus spialiter movefi Gra 
»>. « _ Nra spiali ac ex certa scientia et mero motu firis Creavimus 
Dmlley Ereximus Stabilivimus Constituinms et Ordinavimus Ac p 
Offic psentes pro nobis heredibus et SuccessoriB firis Creamus Eri- 
gimus Stabilimus Constituimus et Ordinamus Offlciu Attornat Nri Gen- 
eralis infra Provinciam nram de Massaehusets Bay in New England in 
America Quod quidem Offlciu vocabitur et cognoscetur per Noraen 
Officii Attornat firi Generalis infra Provinciam nram de Massaehusets 
Bay in New England in America et ulterius Sciatis qd Nos de fideli- 
tate et Circumspectione Dilecti et fidelis nri Paul Dudley Armigeri 
plurimum Confiden Dedimus et Concessimus ac per presentes Damus 
et Concedimus eideru Paul Dudley pdict Officium Attornat Nri Genera- 
lis in oibus Curiis Nris de Recordo aut alibi infra Provinciam nram 
pdict Ac ipsum pdict Paul Dudley Attornat Brum General in oibus Curiis 
firis de Recordo aut alibi infra Provinciam iiram pdict Ordinavimus 
Constituimus et appnnctuavimus Ac p psentes Ordinamus Constituimus 
et appunctuamus Ilabenct et occupanct pdict Offlciu Attornat nri Gen- 
eral infra Provinciam pdict pfat Paul Dudley durante benepiito nvo 
Ac pcipienct in et pro Officio illo exercenct tat vad feoct Prone Perquisit 
et regard qua! aliqu alius Attornatus Noster General virtute tal Offic 
in aliqua Provinciarcf sive Plantacon nrarq> in America het vel pcipit vel 
de iure here Pcipere aut gaudere debuit vel debet. Dedimus etiam et 
Concessimus Ac tenore psentiu Damus et Concedimus pfat Paul Dudley 
plenam potestat et aucthoritat faciend ordinandi et deputand tales 
Clericos et offlciaf sub se ipso in qualibet Cur nra infra Provinciam 
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iirara pdicf, ac in tam amplis modo et forma prout aliquis at Attornat 
nostr General virtute tal offic in aliqua Provinciarcf sive Plantacofi 
firarq> in America facere Ordinare seu Deputare consuetus fuerit vel 
poterit Proviso tamen et lie tre fire Patefi sunt sub hac condicone qd si 
pfat Paul Dudley non continuaverit et residens erit infra Provinciam 
pdict vel non exequatur officii! pdict in propria psona sua nisi in casu 
Egritudinis vel at iucapacitatis pfat Paul Dudley et durante tal egritu- 
dine vel at iucapacitat tantum sine licencia Nra spiali in ea parte prius 
obteut tunc he tre fire Paten et oia in eisct content vacue erunt et nul- 
lius effectus lu cuius rei to Teste me ipa apud Westm vicesimo scdo 
die Apiilis 

Per bre de Privat Sigilt. 

The Queen to all to whom, etc. Greeting. Know ye that we for 
divers good causes and considerations us to these presents specially mov- 
Of r to nl 8' °^ our s P e °i a l grace and of our certain knowledge and 
Dudley of mere motion have created, erected established constituted 
Office. an( j or( J ame d, and by these presents for us our heirs and 

successors do create, erect, establish, constitute and ordain the Office of 
Our Attorney-General within our Province of the Massachusetts Bay 
in New England in America ; which said office shall be called and 
known by the name of the office of Our Attorney-General within our 
Province of the Massachusetts Bay in New England in America. 
And further know ye that we, being fully confident of the fidelity and 
circumspection of our beloved and faithful Paul Dudley, Esquire, have 
given and granted, and by these presents do give and grant to the same 
Paul Dudley the aforesaid office of our Attorney-General in all our 
courts of record, or elsewhere, within our Province aforesaid, and have 
ordained, constituted and appointed and by these presents do ordain, 
constitute and appoint him the aforesaid Paul Dudley our Attorney- 
General in all our Courts of record, or elsewhere, within our Province 
aforesaid, To have and to occupy the aforesaid office of our Attorney- 
General within the aforesaid Province, to the said Paul Dudley during 
our good pleasure and to receive in and for the execution of that office 
such wages, fees, profits, perquisites and rewards as any other our 
Attorney-General, by virtue of such office in any of our provinces or 
plantations in America, has or takes, or of right may or ought to have 
taken or enjoyed. We have also given and granted, and by the tenor 
of these presents do give and grant to the said Paul Dudley full power 
and authority to make ordain and depute such clerks and officers under 
himself in any our courts within our Province aforesaid, and in as am- 
ple a manner and form, as any other our attorney-general, by virtue of 
such office, in any of our provinces or plantations in America, was 
wont to, or might, make, ordain or depute ; provided, nevertheless, and 
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these our letters patent are under this condition that if the aforesaid 
Paul Dudley shall not continue and be resident within our Province 
aforesaid, or shall not execute the said office in his own proper person, 
except in case of illness, or other incapacity of the said Paul Dudley, 
and during such illness or other incapacity only, without our special 
license in this behalf first obtained, then these our letters patent, and 
all things in the same contained shall be void and of none effect. 
Witness ourself at Westminster, the twenty-second day of April, 

By writ of Privy Seal. 



